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INTON TERRACE—a low-rent development built in 1941 by the 
cinnati Metropolitan Housing Authority on 70 acres of rolling 
bund on the outskirts of the city—described by Dr. C.-E. A. 
inslow as ‘one of the finest public housing projects in America.” 
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To Better All Types of Public 


Administrative Practice in Housing — 


Toward the Objective of Adequate 





Housing for the Entire People 





"Quick, decisive, coordinated action .. ." 


the Journal said in November 1945, is what we 
need to meet the housing emergency. 

“Daring, determination, and hard-hitting team 
work,” Mr. Wyatt told the President on February 
8, are essential if we are to meet the housing 
shortage 

And what have we got? 

After a couple of weeks of salutes to Mr. Wyatt's 
“boldness” and the “bigness” of his plans, where 
are we now? 

We are back on the old familiar battle-field 
private enterprise against public housing. Every 
cliché in the book has come out once more—just 
as they did when the campaign to remove L-41 
was on. Just as they did when the campaign for 
putting a new version of L-41 back into operation 
was begun. Just as they did when the Patman bill 
first proposed price ceilings. Just as they always do 
whenever the government takes a look at the 
housing state of the nation and makes a move 
toward effective action—in the present situation, 
action to bring order out of chaos. 

And, of course, just that phrase “bring order out 
of chaos,” is enough to stir up a few more clichés; 
a few more wild-eyed orations about the strength, 
beauty, and patriotism of the American house- 
building industry. 

If only occasionally the spokesmen of the house 
building industry would show a disposition to 
talk about what is undeniably a PROBLEM, 
danger, a threat, a menace—what other word can 
we use to make it quite plain that we think there 
is something quite seriously wrong with the hous- 
ing picture in this country—if we could only once 
see these men sit down and talk dispassionately 
about the situation, could hear them advance con- 
structive proposals to meet a need, could listen to 
criticisms made in a spirit of seeking to overcome 
obstacles, if only that miracle could be passed, we 
might succeed in not only meeting our emergency 
need, but in moving forward on a united front 
toward the “comprehensive housing program for 
the nation” that has been our postwar dream. 

But when these spokesmen of the housebuilders 
emit hoarse shouts of “communism” and “social- 








ism”... of ruining the country ... of overturning 
the wonder that is private enterprise . . . of under 
mining the peerless character of the “common 
man”... when we have to listen to radio speeches 


and read tracts and attend meetings where there 
is nothing more to be heard than these same time 
worn, hackneyed phrases . . . that is the time when 
those of us who have any sense of responsibility, 
any feeling that this is an emergency and not just 
a trumped-up excuse to put the government in a 
new business (and some of the more knowledge 
able proponents of let-private-enterprise-do-it even 
say with a great show of cunning that there is no 
housing shortage)—it is the time when those of 
us with a conviction that action must be taken 
are going to have t forego the pleasures of the 
debate, turn our backs on the cliché boys, and 
start putting to work whatever plan seems to Us to 
have the potentialities of solving the problem. 
There is only one thing for those who see the 
housing problem as an emergency one to do now; 
that is to press doggedly for the “quick, decisive, 
coordinated action” that the Journal advocates, for 
the “daring, determination, and hard-hitting team 
work” that Mr. Wyatt wants. Our efforts must 
be single-track; they must not be diverted into 
answering the monotonously repeated attacks 
against the “communism” of every program that so 
much as breathes the word public housing; they 
must not be dissipated in any further futile at 
tempts to encourage constructive suggestions from 
those who continue to chant old battle cries. Those 


of us with a conviction that we are facing a hous 
ing crisis have got to take a position an the van 
guard and have got to hold it against all snipers, 
all heavy artillery charges, all bombing from the 
heights of the past. In short, we must be positive, 
aggressive, impervious. We must get housing built 
now; we must get it at prices within the reach 
of those who need it; and we must do both of 
these things by sacrificing as few as possible of 
our principles of adequate housing — standards, 
proper zoning controls, imaginative city planning. 

In short, we must not let the old clichés defeat 


Mr. Wyatt's program. D.G. 
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The general acclaim that greeted an 
Wilson W. Wyatt's 
emergency housing program last month 
has given way to sharp debate in the 
familiar pattern of the “public vs. pri- 
vate” housing 


nouncement ol 


controversy. Serious 
criticism was not much in evidence on 
February 11, when Mr. Wyatt under 
took the dual role of NHA Adminis 
trator and Housing Expediter, Later in 
the month, however, attacks on all or 
part of his program were made almost 
simultaneously by representatives ot 
leading private building, real estate, and 
architectural organizations. 

Addressing the annual convention of 
the National Home 
Builders in Chicago on February 28 


Association of 
Administrator Wyatt made no attempt 
to answer such attacks, but rather de 
voted his talk to clarification of his pro 
gram. As a direct outcome of his meet- 
ing with the group, the Home Build 
ers went on record as supporting at 
least one feature of his program—pre 
mium payments to manufacturers of 
building materials. This step was taken 
just a few days after that organiza 
tion’s public housing and slum clear 
ance committee had denounced the en- 
tire Wyatt program as a “conspiracy 
tor socialized housing,” and had urged 
the membership to mass its resources, 
concentrating on veterans and members 
of Congress, to defeat it. It was em- 
phasized, both by Administrator Wyatt 
and by the Home Builders, that pre 
mium payments meant subsidies to 
building materials manufacturers only, 
and not to pretabricators. 


The Key—Patman Bill 

The present key issue of the Wyatt 
program—and of the attacks on it—is 
the Patman housing stabilization bill 
(H.R. 4761), which was brought to the 
Hoor of the House on February 26, 
following several months of hearings by 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
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mittee. As the bill was reported by the 
Committee, it omitted two of the basic 
features of the Wyatt program —price 
ceilings on existing housing and _ pre 
mium payments. An amendment to 
restore price ceilings was deteated by 
the House on March |; on March 4, an 
amendment to authorize $600 imillion 
in premium payments was defeated. 
As the Journal went to press on March 
House 
would pass the bill as of that date 

and that the only 


6, it was expected that the 


amendment that 
would be adopted would be one to 
revive Title VI of the National Hous 
ing Act, permitting 90 per cent insured 
mortgage loans. Thus the bill as it was 
expected it would finally be acted on 
by the House would add a new Title 
VII to the National Housing Act, to: 
(1) create an Office of Housing Stabil 
ization; (2) continue existing priority 
and allocation powers; and (3) author 
ize price control on the sale of new 
housing. All provisions would expire 
on June 30, 1947, or sooner, upon de 
termination by Congress. 


The importance of the Patman bill 
in providing the necessary machinery 
for carrying out the emergency housing 
program was stressed by Administrator 
Wyatt, who said: “To argue that you're 
tor emergency housing for veterans, but 
are against premium payments, ceilings 
on existing homes, and prefabrication, 
IS to say this is not an emergency and 
there is no problem of housing for 
veterans. These are all vital parts of 
our housing program, and this is the 
crisis. We stand or fall on the Patman 


bill.” 

Equally revealing was the statement 
of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, calling for action to de 
feat the measure and the proposed 


amendments: “This situation is critical. 


The Patman amendments are an in 
tegral part of the Wilson Wyatt hous 
ing program.” 


Wyatt Program 
Meets 
Opposition... 


Housing Shortage Grows 


Recent Congressional developments 
on other features ot the Wyatt program 


ire sumimar©rize d be low 


Temporary Housing for Veterans 
The Senate on February 26 unani 
mously approved the Mead bill, author 
izing the appropriation of an addi 
tional $250 million of Lanham <Aet 


funds to cover costs of moving and 


re-erecting 100,000 more surplus tem 
porary units tor occupancy by veterans. 
In the House, a companion bill spon 
sored by Repfesentative Lanham was 
reported out by the Committee on Pub 
lic Buildings and Grounds. The orig 
inal allotment of 100,000 surplus tem 
porary units, provided under an earlier 
appropriation of $191 million, had been 
completely exhausted by the beginning 
of February. 


Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill 


the month, Administrator Wyatt reem 


During 


phasized the necessity for adoption of 
S.1592 as part of the immediate pro 
gram. However, the illness of Senator 
Wagner, Chairman of the Senate Bank 
ing and Currency Committee, had held 
up Senate action on the bill. To avoid 
further delay, a special subcommittee 
was appointed to study the bill and the 
testimony presented during the recent 
hearings on it, and to report the bill 
to the Senate. Members of the sub 
committee are: Senators Taft, Barkley, 





THE PICTURE ABOVE... 


A crowd of homeseekers of sen- 
sational proportions gathered on 
the morning of February 1 in Chi- 
cago when the Chicago Housing 
Authority announced that it was 
ready to take applications for 422- 
unit Wentworth Gardens. The size 
of the crowd was variously esti- 
mated by observers as comprising 
“several’’ thousand to ten thou- 
sand persons. After three days, 
the Authority stopped taking ap- 
plications “until further notice,”’ 
having already recorded 3500. 
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Murdock, Taylor, Mitchell, Buck, and 
Capehart. In the meantime, a com- 
panion bill (H.R. 5419), sponsored in 
the House by Congressman O’Brien of 
Michigan, was referred to the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
Prefabricated Housing—No hearings 
were scheduled during the month by 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
of either the House or the Senate on 
the Mitchell-Kilgore bill (S. 1729) or 
its companion (H.R. 5420), which had 
been introduced into the House by 
Representative Kefauver. The _ bills 
would encourage utilization of surplus 
war plants and unconventional build- 
ing materials in the production of low- 
cost prefabricated houses for veterans. 


Varied Objections to Program 

Objections to the Wyatt program 
have ranged from criticism of various 
features—the “yes-but” support de- 
scribed by NAHO Director Pomeroy in 
his February 18 Local Authority Letter 

-to charges referred to above that the 
entire program 1s a “conspiracy tor so- 
cialized housing.” Some of the argu- 
ments are as follows: 

Jobs and Businesses Jeopardized— 
“Undue emphasis” on housing construc 
tion was questioned by the American 
Institute of Architects «and the New 
York Building Congress in official 
statements released last month. If in- 
dustrial and commercial construction 
is deferred, the arguments ran, plans 
for expansion of many businesses will 
have to be laid aside, and unemploy 
ment and continuing materials short- 
ages will result. Joining these protests, 
the Baltimore Sun commented editori- 
ally: “The connotations of such a policy 
are almost beyond calculation. 
Every factory which is refused permis- 
sion to modernize or enlarge will auto- 
matically defer or cancel its orders for 
new machinery. Every machinery or 
der canceled will slow down by that 
much the reconversion of the heavy 
industry. . . . It will reduce the em- 
ployment of the skilled and unskilled 
workers making that machinery. 

The ramifications are endless.” 

However, not all industrial construc 
tion will be stopped by the new federal 
regulations postponing deferrable and 
non-essential building, Civilian Pro- 
duction Administrator John D. Small 
pointed out last month. According to 
the new order, expected early in March, 
the decision on what type of construc- 
tion can go ahead will be determined 
by local needs. CPA is now setting up 
construction field offices which, in turn, 
will be guided by local citizens’ advis- 
ory committees. 

Would Intensify Housing Shortage— 


Imposition of price ceilings on houses 
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THE HOUSING SHORTAGE— 
Action and Activity Reports 


UNIVERSITIES 

Colleges and universities are rating 
housing as the No. | problem they 
face in meeting veterans’ education 
needs. By September, total enrollment 
in universities and colleges is expected 
to exceed the 1939-1940 level, but, even 
so, leading schools in many parts of the 
country report that they are being 
forced to restrict attendance because 
of the lack of suitable accommodations 
for students. The American Council 
on Education, long recognizing the 
seriousness of the problem, has been 
active in keeping this angle of the 
housing shortage in the forefront of 
governmental consideration of the total 
housing need. 

Virtually the entire eight pages of 
one of the Council’s regular bulletins 
was given over to housing and it has 
also issued emergency supplements that 
relay up-to-date facts on the national 


and lots would destroy the incentive to 
build and thus intensity the housing 
shortage, according to the National 
Association of Real Estate 
Moreover, that Association warned, 
adoption of the Patman amendments 
would “paralyze the real estate mar- 
ket.” Similarly, the Wall Street Jour 
nal prophesied that if the program were 
carried out, there would be “very little 
building of any kind and very little 
production generally.” 

“Emergency” Created by Govern 
ment 


gency” 


Boards. 


The so-called “housing emer- 
has been deliberately fostered 
by certain federal agencies in order to 
perpetuate themselves in power, charged 
radio commentator Upton Close last 
month. There is nothing the matter 
with our present housing situation, 
Mr. Close continued, that can not be 
remedied by the private building in- 
dustry, using normal methods and freed 
from government controls. 


Subsidies Are Inflationary—This ar- 
gument appeared in a New York 


Times editorial, which declared that 
subsidies of $600 million “will add to 
the inflationary pressure already pres 
ent to a serious degree in our econ 
omy.” Upton Close also questioned the 
use of subsidies to keep house prices 
down to $6000, saying that his sources 
had advised him that private builders 
today are building houses for $4700. 
If any subsidies are given, the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards pro- 
poses that they be given directly to 
veterans, to enable them to buy houses 
at inflated costs—and not “to subsidize 
bricks and mortar.” 


housing program as they relate to col- 
lege and university housing needs. In 
addition to being eligible to lease tem- 
porary housing from the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority or directly from 
the Army and Navy, schools can ob- 
tain H-H_ priorities for construction 
of dormitories and family housing. 
The Covuncil strongly supports the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, particularly 
those provisions designed to meet the 
special needs of veterans and higher 
educational institutions. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has just completed construction 
of the 100 experimental pretabricated 
units, mentioned in the’ February 
Journal. MIT combined a program of 
research in prefabrication materials and 
methods with its attempt at providing 
additional student housing. Several 
other New England institutions have 
already begun campus housing “on 
their own,” and the California and 
Missouri legislatures are each consid 


ering $5 million appropriations for 
campus dormitory programs. New 


York State’s Division of Housing 1S 
working on a plan to convert some 
vacant hospital buildings into housing 
for the families of veterans attending 


the various colleges and universities in 


New York City. 
STATE ACTION 


Veterans and housing groups in Illi- 
nois have thus far failed to convince 
Governor Green of the necessity for 
calling a special session of the legis 
lature. A delegation from Chicago, 
representing the Public Housing Asso 
ciation, called on the Governor late 
in January to recommend adoption of 
a program that would: (1) appro 
priate $20 million of state funds to 
acquire land for permanent veterans 
housing; (2) clarify local housing au 
thorities’ eminent domain 
so that vacant land can be acquired 
for veterans’ housing without the ne 


cessity of relating such 


power ot 


housing to 
slum clearance; (3) give local authori 
ties the same speedy power of con 
demnation that the federal government 
has; and (4) create a state revolving 
fund out of which grants can be made 
to individual veterans for home build 
ing. 

A special session of the California 
Legislature has approved an appropria- 
tion bill that will apportion state funds 
to local communities for veterans’ emer 
gency housing on a 10 to | basis (Los 
Angeles already has received its allot 
ment of $1,137,867—a sum that will 
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Quonset Huts, Modified “Tents” Provide Veterans’ Housing 





IN ST. PAUL (see picture at right) —The 
first of twenty-one temporary shelters 
for veterans being erected at Camp Bel- 
videre—a city-owned playground. Super- 
ficially resembling quonset huts, the 
shelters are made of fireproof, water- 
proof fabric and come in two sizes, 
16x24 feet and 16x32 feet, renting for 
$25 and $30 per month each. Electricity 
is the only utility provided for each hut; 
heating and cooking stoves must be fur- 
nished by the occupants. Water, toilets, 
laundry and shower facilities are located 
in the playground’s permanent commun- 
ity building. The St. Paul Veterans As- 
sociation leases the huts from the city, 
and rents them, in turn, to veterans and 
their families. 


pay for construction and conversion ot 
1800 family units, including the quon 
set hut village pictured above.) The 
Michigan Legislature has also been 
called into special session and, in New 
York, Governor Dewey has presented 
to the regular session a program of 
emergency and permanent housing that 
requires an appropriation ot over $117 
million. Included in the program are 
proposals to make another $80 million 
wailable for loans to local housing 
authorities and to increase the state 
housing subsidy by $2,750,000 per year. 


BUILDING CODE REVISION 

An emergency building code that 
will enable Chicago to cooperate with 
the Wyatt housing program will come 
up for a vote in the City Council this 
month. Approved by the building 
soning committee of the Council, and 
sponsored by Mayor Kelly, the code 
would be effective for two years and 


and 


would make the following changes: 
1) permit construction of frame and 
other types of houses now barred with- 
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IN LOS ANGELES (see picture at left)— 
Fifteen hundred families will be accom- 
modated in the quonset huts that FPHA 
is moving from Port Hueneme, Cali- 
fornia, to Griffith Park. Shipment of 
materials began late last month and the 
picture at the left shows the beginning of 
work in setting up the structures. Each 
of the 750 huts will be divided into two 
units, each consisting of a living room, 
two bedrooms, kitchen, and bath, to rent 
for about $27 per month. The Housing 
Authority of the City of Los Angeles will 
manage the project, which will be known 
as Roger Young Village. Assignments 
of quonset huts have also been made to 
New York City; Clayton, Missouri (a 
suburb of St. Louis); and Dallas. 
Completion of the village was delayed, 
probably sixty days, because of court 
action that stopped construction while 
the question of the legality of using park 
land for this purpose was considered. 





in the city’s fire limits; (2) extend and 
bring up-to-date the defense housing 
regulations, part of the citys’ laws since 
1942; (3) permit prefabricated housing 
on specific approval of the design by 
the City Council and the committee on 
tests; (4) 
standards for interior walls and ceilings 


standards and liberalize 


On February 28 the Council voted 
approval of the Wyatt program and au 
thorized Mayor Kelly to appoint a 
committee to work with the national 
leadership. At the same time the Coun 
cil adopted an ordinance to lift building 
and zoning restrictions from the tem 
porary houses and trailers that the Chi 
cago Housing Authority is erecting on 
city-owned sites for veterans’ use. This 
\uthority a useful 
weapon in combatting (and winning) 


step gave the 


a lawsuit to prevent construction of 
one of its veterans’ housing projects. 
The suit was brought by neighboring 
property owners on the ground that 
the project would “create a slum” and 
thereby reduce their properties’ value. 


INDUSTRIAL CONVERSION 


Ofhce Twin City 
Ordnane« Minne 
| 


apons, are being converted to provide 


buildings of the 

Plant, just outsick 
tor 200 veterans and their tami 
lies. Leased trom the War Depart 
ment, the project will be operated by 


home Ss 


a non-pront corporation, Minneapolis 


Veterans Housing, Inc. St. Paul has 


also applied for the use of some of 


the buildings. 
Reterring to proposals to convert 30 
| id to 


vacant school buiidings veterans 


Carroll of 
Authority last 
month expressed strong opposition to 


housing, Chairman John 
the Boston Housing 
any plan to use city property for the 
purpose of converting non-housing fa 
cilities to “temporary shacks” for vet 
erans. Such an operation, he declared, 
would “be an expensive project, and 
not entirely practical from the stand- 
point of utilities and modern sanitary 
conveniences.” Permanent housing can 
be provided just as quickly and in the 
long run, just as cheaply, he said 
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HOUSING MARKET ANALYSIS— 
Why, Where, How 


GLENN H. BEYER* 


Chief, Market Research Section 
Housing Market Service, National Housing Agency 


The present flame of public interest 
in housing arises only in part from 
the white heat generated by the vet- 
erans’ housing dilemma. The interest 
is deeper than just that immediate, 
most urgent of all present 
on the housing front. 

The longer-term problem, broadly 
stated, is that of getting a sound 
long-run building program under way 
and at the same time making provi 
sion for those families who suffered 


concerns 


from lack of adequate housing even 
in the years before the war. This 
presupposes a careful inventory of the 
community's present stock of housing, 
as a factual basis for determining the 
scope and nature of any proposed pro 
gram and of what may be needed to 
assure its execution. 

Take the case of California, for 
example. The California State Recon 
struction and Reemployment Commis 
sion, using Sacramento as a laboratory, 
is attempting to establish a_ pattern 
of inquiry that other California cities 
can use in analyzing their long-term 
housing and urban redevelopment 
problems. Both Kansas City and Cin- 
cinnati are giving special attention to 
housing by making thorough market 
studies a part of the preparation of 
their master plans. In Washington, 
D. C., the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, the National 
Capital Housing Authority, local build 
ers, real estate men, materials dealers, 
labor, and citizens’ groups are work 
ing together on a coordinated, “com- 
prehensive” study of the area’s housing 
problems. A very thorough housing 
analysis was recently completed in Mo- 
bile, Alabama, and a similarly com- 
prehensive study is nearing completion 
in Dayton, Ohio. In Louisville, on 
January 25, a summary of housing 
data on the Greater Louisville area 
was released by NHA’s Region III 
office as an interim report on a study 
expected to be completed next fall— 
a study being made in cooperation 
with the Louisville Area Development 
Association. A family/labor force /in 
come range study is under way in 

*Opinions expressed are those of the author 


and do not necessarily represent the views of 
the National Housing Agency. 
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Mexico, with a 
view to obtaining a clearer picture of 
the housing demand in that area. 
In Roanoke, Virginia, a committee 
of the chamber of commerce is study 


Albuquerque, New 


ing the local housing situation among 
Negroes. The Navy is trying to de- 
termine housing requirements in en- 
tirely new around the 
Marine stations at El Toro, 
California, and Cherry Point, North 
Carolina. 


communities 
Corps 


Over 100 Cities Analyzing Market 


This listing could go on to well 
over a hundred communities ranging 
in size from the metropolises to com- 
munities of less than 10,000 popula 
tion scattered the country over and 
representing cities that were conspicu- 
ous as centers of war activity as well 
as cities relatively untouched by the 
war. Equally varied is the range of 
interests being explored: some cities are 
seeking a way around the present 
obstacle of the high cost of new con- 
struction and some are scrutinizing 
outmoded building codes and zoning 
ordinances. The list could include also 
those cities in which the local housing 
authority is making an actual analysis 
of low-rent needs, or in which private 
bankers and other financial institutions 
are studying how far it is safe to go 
in backing the present demand for 
high priced housing. 

In every one of these instances, a 
comprehensive market analysis would 
not only answer such specific questions, 
but would also make the greatest pos- 
sible contribution toward the creation 
of an understanding of all aspects of a 
community's housing situation. Such 
an analysis might take the more or 
less conventional form of surveying: 
(1) the community’s housing supply; 
then (2) its housing demand; and, 
finally, (3) the relationships which 
exist within and between these two 
broad groups of facts. But this is not 
to say that market analyses can follow 
only the conventional pattern. On the 
contrary, starting with almost any focal 
point or problem—say, the elimination 
need, the demand for new units, or 
the rehabilitation potential—the analy- 
sis is likely to assume comprehensive 





This is the second article of a ser- 
ies on the housing market analysis 
process that was initiated in the 
February Journal with an article 
by Gordon €E. 
Guide Posts for Market Analysis.” 


Howard — “Four 





proportions if all of the factors in- 
volved in that problem, as well as 
their relationships and_ interrelation 
ships, are explored fully. 


Mobile Study Sets Pattern 


Mobile analysis (see 
January 1946 Journal, page 8) was 
the first published study to survey 
the housing market of a community 
in its entirety, it may be said to 
have established a general pattern for 
such studies. 


Because the 


This is true only in a 
very broad sense, however, because no 
two communities’ housing situations 
and problems are alike. The major 
contribution of the Mobile study, there- 
fore, lies in its illustration of the in- 
terrelatedness of the numerous aspects 
of a local housing market and of a 
general method of approach to bring 
ing out those relationships. 

Even in this analysis, however, the 
study fell short of many desirable 
goals. It attempted no analysis of 
the actual rehabilitation possibilities of 
the area. Beyond the point of mere 
description of the most substandard 
units, the pointed out that 
units that seemed to belong in the 
rehabilitation category must be exam- 
ined further, “from a financial, archi- 
tectural, and technical point of view, 
in order to determine which units can 
be rehabilitated feasibly.” Sound meth- 
ods and techniques for analyzing this 
segment of the housing market in 
order to determine and measure that 
feasibility remain to be developed. 


survey 


The three major requisites for setting 
up comprehensive analysis projects are: 
(a) perfecting a satisfactory organiza- 
tion and procedure for administering 
the project; (b) procuring competent 
personnel for the technical part of the 
job; and (c) getting adequate financ- 
ing. 

Type of Agency Required 

The kind of organization to admin- 
ister the project is of utmost impor- 
tance. Preferably it should have ofh- 
cial or quasi-official status, since hous- 
ing concerns all families in the area 
and under the democratic process the 
local government is the only body 
that operates on behalf of all of them. 
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Chis organization should represent and 
consult with all major groups con 
cerned with housing in the locality, 
including both the producers and _ the 
consumers of housing. 

The personnel of the group sponsor 
ing the analysis should, of course, be 
composed of objective, fact-minded in 
dividuals so that the organization will 
command acceptance and __ respect 
throughout the community. With such 
an organization, special interest groups 
concerned with particular aspects of 
the market will have confidence in the 
reports and studies that are produced. 

The duties of this body will be to 
determine survey policy, outline the 
scope of the study projects, and handle 
the community relations involved. This 
latter function includes the responsi 
bility of the sponsoring organization 
to provide for making available to in 
terested persons and groups the facts 
developed by the technical staff. All 
manner of alternatives are available, 
from periodic (monthly or quarterly ) 
publication of purely statistical data, 
to issuance of special studies on par 
ticular problems of the local market. 
to popular articles or pamphlets for 
wide distribution among the local citi 
zenry, to scientific monographs (if the 
technical staff succeeds in developing 
new techniques for doing the analysis 
job), to periodic (annual or biennial) 
comprehensive reports. 

In some cities an existing body like 
the local housing authority, the cicy 
planning commission, or a well estab 
lished and representative citizens’ hous 
ing organization might assume this 
function, if it meets the qualifications. 
The form of organization mentioned 
previously as being used in Washing 
ton, D. C., is an illustration of this 
general type. Of course, the organiZa- 
tion should be a continuing one, since 
the job of local market analysis is 
a continuing one. Demand and supp!y 
factors in the housing market and 
their interrelations change from day 
to day. Hence, a “spot check” or 
the traditional “one-time” housing sur- 
vey frequently is out of date by the 
time it is completed or shortly there- 
after. 


Type Personnel Required 


The second requisite for a sound 
analysis is the recruitment of com- 
petent personnel to do the technical 
job. The soundness of the results of 
any analysis and the forecasts based 
upon it will depend upon the com- 
petence of the personnel doing the job. 
The skills and the experience required 
include technical, economical, and sta- 
ustical. Although the organizational 
set-up will vary from community to 
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WE PRESENT... 








JOHN IHLDER 


Executive Officer, National Capital 
Housing Authority 


For almost torty years John Ihlder 
has been an outstanding figure in the 
fight for better cities and better hous 


community, it appears desirable to 
divorce the technical aspects of the 
job trom the administrative phases of 
the project. The net product of the 
work 
ordinated body of facts which is not 


technicians’ should be a co 
a housing program for the community 
but an analysis—a body of facts and 
findings which will illuminate and 
interpret the local housing situation 
Any report that from 
these data should simply lay the foun 


1S de veloped 


dation for judgment, policy, plans, ana 
operations, but the technicians who 
develop the analysis should be inde 
pendent of those policies, plans, and 
operations as such. 


Size Budget Required 


It is impossible to generalize with 


respect to the size of the budget 
needed for such a project in a given 
community. The amount of monev 
required will vary with the size of 
the community, the complexity of the 
housing situation, the extent of facts 
and fact-finding facilities already ava‘l 
able in the community, and the kind 
of talent which can be hired. Like 
wise, the source of funds will vary 
depending upon the type of overall 
organization set up for the housing 
analysis job. One point is clear, how 
ever. The budget, too, must be estab 
lished on a continuing basis because, 
as has been said before, housing mar 
kets do not stay “analyzed”; they shitt 
constantly, requiring continuous check 
and re-evaluation. 


ing. His foresight, his analytical turn 
of mind, and his courage to do battle 
tor a cause are characteristics that have 
marked every turn of his long public 
career. 

The extent and nature of that career 
are perhaps better chronicled in a dates 
and-places listing than in any amount 
ot essay writing. 


1900-1908 
magazine writing 
1908-1910 


Grand Rapids, Michigan (campaigned 


newspaper work and 
I 


Association of Commerce, 
for—and got—a city plan, a new water 
system, within halt a 
and the city man 
ager form olf government). 
1910-1916—teld secretary, National 
Housing Association (associated with 
Mrs. Archibald Hopkins and Mrs 
Woodrow Wilson in a movement to 
remove alley dwellings in Washington, 
1D. C., 1913; Alley Act passed in 1914 


the country’s first slum clearance legis 


a playground 
mile of every home, 


lation, untortunately 
1917-1920—managing director, Phila 
delphia Housing Association. 
1920-1928 
ol Civ 


never entorced ) 


organizer and manager 


Development Department, 
United States Chamber of Commerce 

1928-1933 director, Pitts 
burgh Housing Association 

1929-1934 
tional Capital Park and Planning Com 
Alley Dwelling bill, 
first introduced in Congress in 1930; 


executive 


housing consultant, Na 
mission (drafted 


passed in 1934, instituting the country’s 
only “slum reclamation” program—a 
program that may well be regarded as 
a forerunner of today’s movement for 


urban redevelopment). 
1931-1934 
Housing Association. 
1933-1934 
Housing Association. 
1934-to date 
tional Capital Housing 
Washington, D. C. 
The twelve-year period from 1934 to 


executive director, Boston 


executive, 


Washington 


executive officer, Na 
Authority, 


the present, the period during which 
Mr. Ihlder has been with the National 
Capital Housing Authority, has given 
him an opportunity to put into action 
the many theories of city improvement 
and better housing that he has been 
so active in formulating. He adminis 
ters a program of more than 3400 fed 
erally-aided public housing units, more 
than 2400 units of permanent war hous 
ing, some 1500 units of temporary war 
housing, and 112 units that were built 
under the unique slum reclamation pro 
gram of NCHA. 

This latter program gave NCHA the 


power to clear blighted areas and then 
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permitted the Authority to reclaim 
them, either through rebuilding them 
for residential, commercial, or indus 
trial use; or through their sale; or by 
leaving them vacant, whatever disposi 
tion was best suited to the particular 


neighborhood and to the city at large. 
Mr. Ihlder had hoped to expand this 
operation into a real urban redevelop 
ment program but in 1942 Congress 
ruled that the reserve funds that Mr. 
Ihlder had accumulated through the 
operation of the program should be 
turned back to the Treasury, thus fore 
stalling any continuation of the pro 
gram. 


Fights for D. C. Public Housing 


In protesting this action of Congress, 
Mr. Ihlder became involved in a private 
enterprise-public housing battle with 
realtors, homebuilders, mortgage bank 
ers, and other Washington, D. C., op 
ponents of the NCHA program. It was 
a battle that got nationwide attention. 
The private interests against which Mr. 
Ihlder was contending announced that 
the fight was a “pattern” for a na- 
tional attack against public housing 
that might come later. For this reason, 
every resource of private housing enter 
prise was concentrated against Mr. 
Ihlder’s program. From the fall of 
1943 through a good part of 1945 Mr. 
Ihlder pleaded the case of public hous 
ing against attacks on its basic premises, 
its cost, the efficiency of its administra 
tion—in short, every possible phase of 
its initiation and operation. He con- 
ducted numerous tours of the Wash- 
ington public housing program; he 
testified at a long series ot Congres 
sional hearings; he prepared newspaper 
releases answering attacks on his testi- 
mony; he wrote countless letters and 
papers in defense of his position; he 
addressed meetings; he assembled 
masses of facts and figures on every 
aspect of the operation of his develop- 
ments. In all these endeavors he con 
tributed in immeasurable degree to a 
wider understanding and support of the 
public housing program. 

Mr. Ihlder’s heavy responsibilities 
have never deterred him trom active 
participation in the affairs of housing 
organizations, conferences, and publica- 
tions. His NAHO service alone has in 
cluded the following—and his service 
has never been simply permission to 
list his name on a committee roster; 
he works on any assignment which he 
takes. 

1942-1943—-NAHO Vice-President. 

1943-1944—President of former Mid- 
dle Atlantic Regional Council. 

1942-1944—Member, Committee on 
Postwar Housing. 

1942-1945—Chairman, Committee on 
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YaAACO VYlews 


ORGANIZATION HANDBOOK 

The NAHO organization handbook 
for 1946 was completed last month, 
and copies have been distributed to the 
Board of Governors, national commit 
tee chairmen, regional councils, chap 
ters, and certain key federal officials. 
Outlining the purposes, organization, 
activities, and programs of NAHO 
central organization, regional councils, 
and chapters—the handbook is in 
tended to serve as a guide for use by 
those who have the responsibility for 
carrying on Association activities at all 
three levels of operation. It represents 
NAHO’s first venture with this type 
of administrative device, which, it is 
hoped, will provide necessary back 
ground information and a basis tor the 
systematic 


scheduling of work pro- 


grams. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

The Board of Governors will meet 
in Washington on March 12 and 13 
Consideration of ways in which 
NAHO can make NHA Administrator 
Wyatt's program a reality will be an 
important item on the agenda. An 
other item of business for the Board 
will be selection of time and place tor 
the 1946 annual meeting, and discus 
sion of the content of the annual meet 
ing program. 


FPHA-LOCAL AUTHORITY RELATIONS 

On March 11, in Washington, the 
FPHA-Local Authority Relations Com 
mittee will have its first meeting of 
the year. Formerly known as_ the 
Federal-Local Relations Committee, the 
Committee will continue its activities 
under the chairmanship of Joseph A. 





Evaluation of Public Housing. 
1943-1944—Member, Committee on 
Housing Subsidy and Finance. 

1944-1945 — Member, Federal-Local 
Relations Committee. 

1945-1946—Member, present Middle 
Atlantic Executive and Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

1945—Member, Temporary Program 
Committee to Develop Plans for the 
NAHO Potomac Chapter. 

Mr. Ihlder states his housing “phil 
osophy” quite simply as follows: 

“I believe that democrary is the best 
form of government yet devised, but 
that it also is the most difficult to oper- 
ate. Successful operation depends upon 
a strong, self-reliant electorate. Among 
the essentials for developing such an 
electorate is proper housing. . . .” 


Executive Director of the 
Memphis Housing Authority. 


Fowler, 


A major part of the agenda for the 
March 11 meeting covers the role of 
the local authority in the Wyatt emer 
Under this 
general heading, the Committee will 
consider: (1) execution of Title V of 
the Lanham Act in reutilizing surplus 
temporary war housing; (2) local au 


gency housing program. 


thority leadership and participation in 
the community action part of the 
Wyatt program; (3) preparation for 
the expansion of the public housing 
program through reactivation of de 
ferred projects and under S.1592; (4) 
local authority participation in plan 
ning and in making land available for 
housing and urban redevelopment. 


Other items on the agenda include: 
administration of rental policy for vet 
erans housing; disposition ol perma 
nent war housing; training; employs 
ment registers and the services NAHO 
can perform in connection with the 
current housing employment situation; 
and progress reports on items carried 
over trom previous Committee meet 
ings 

Membership on the Committee is 
now complete. In addition to Chair 
man Fowler, the new roster is as fol 
lows: Vice-Chairman: Ervin W. Blum, 
Executive Director, Housing Authority 
of the City of Houston; Regional Rep 
resentatives: Brown Nicholson, Execu 
tive Director, The Housing Authority 
of the City of Columbus, Georgia; 
Kenneth A. Parmelee, Executive Di 
rector, Housing Authority of the City 
of Gary; B. M. Pettit, Director, Hous 
ing Authority of the City of New 
Haven; Charlton D. Putnam, Director, 
Dayton Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity; James D. Richardson, Deputy Ex 
ecutive Director, Housing Authority of 
the City of Vallejo; J. Gilbert Scheib, 
Executive Director, Housing Authority 
of New Orleans; William A. Shanafelt, 
Executive Directér, The Housing Au 
thority of the County of King; Robert 
D. Sipprell, Assistant Executive Direc 
tor, Buffalo Municipal Housing Au 
thority; Members at Large (in addition 
to the Chairman and Vice-Chairman): 
W. H. Burkhard, Executive Director, 
Johnstown Housing Authority; Ray O. 
Edwards, Executive Director, The 
Housing Authority of Jacksonville; 
Howard L. Holtzendorff, Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the 
City of Los Angeles; Robert Lealand 
Hunter, Secretary-Executive Director, 
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Housing Authority of the City of Fort 
Worth; Maxwell H. Tretter, Executive 
Director, New York City 
Authority. 


Housing 


HOUSING AND WELFARE COMMITTEE 

The Joint Committee on Housing 
and Welfare will meet in New York 
on March 8. Chairman Sydney Maslen 
has called the meeting to consider the 
completed report of the Subcommittee 
on Relations Between Public Housing 
and Community Services, with the idea 
of having a final Committee report 
ready for recommendation to the 
(See November 
1945 Journal, page 186, for statement 
on the tentative draft of Subcommittee 
report.) In addition, the Committee 
will discuss and perhaps reach some 


Board of Governors. 


decisions on its further activities in 
accordance with its outline of purposes 
and program. 


REGIONAL COUNCILS 
Executive Committees of five 
NAHO regional councils met during 
February, as follows: New England, 
Hartford, February 8 and 9; South 
eastern, Atlanta, February 8 and 9; 
Middle Atlantic, New York, February 
15; Pacific Northwest, Seattle, February 
21; Midwest, Chicago, February 26. 

Executive Director Pomeroy attended 
the New England, Middle Atlantic, 
and Midwest meetings, primarily to 
present the NAHO organization hand- 
book and explain its purposes. 

Hope for early FPHA approval of 
local authority participation in an em 
ployee retirement system was expressed 
at both the New England and Middle 
Auiantic meetings. As reported in the 
January 1946 Journal (see Executive 
Director's report, page 24) with the 
exception of FPHA’s, there have now 
been obtained all approvals necessary 
for the adoption of the plan recom- 
mended by the Committee on Retire- 
ment Plans for Local Housing Author- 
ity Employees. 

The New England and Middle At- 
lantic Committees scheduled full re 
gional conferences for the spring: be- 
tween March 15 and May 31 in New 
England; and some time in May in 
the Middle Atlantic region. 

The 1946 officers and executive com 
mittee members for the Middle At 
lantic Region are as follows: President: 
Joseph P. Sheridan, Executive Director, 
Westmoreland County Housing Au 
thority, Pennsylvania; Vice-President: 
Yewell W. Dillehunt, Executive Direc 
tor, Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City; Executive Committee: Chairman 

Dr. Carl A. Baccaro, Vice-Chairman, 
Housing Authority of the City of 
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Every Week Is Fire Prevention Week in Memphis 








DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE! DON’T PLAY WITH MATCHES! DON’T PLAY WITH 

GAS STOVES!—tThese are important messages from the pre-school crowd at Dixie 

Homes, a low-rent development managed by the Memphis Housing Authority. 

Sponsored by the tenant association, the Dixie Homes Kindergarten was opened in 

1938 with an enrollment of ten. The enrollment last year was 116; since 1939, 
some 130 children have graduated from the Kindergarten. 


Newark; W. H. Burkhard, Executive 
Author 


Project Services 


Director, Johnstown Housing 
ity; C. W. Burrier, 
Supervisor, Housing Authority of Balti 
more City; William H. Dunn, Chair 
man, Municipal Housing Authority of 
the City of Schenectady; John Ihlder, 
Officer, National Capital 
Housing Authority; Matthew F. Jud ge 
Chairman, Wilmington Housing Au 
thority; James B. Kelly, Executive Di 
rector, The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority; Robert D. Sipprell, Assist 
ant Executive Director, Buffalo Mu 
nicipal Housing Authority; Robert 4 
Watson, Executive Director-Secretary, 
Housing Authority of Atlantic City. 


Executive 


CHAPTERS 

The Southern California Chapter in 
January held a dinner meeting in Los 
Angeles at which the subject under 
“The Veteran as a 
Resident in Public Housing.” 
speakers were: Arthur H. Tryan, Vet 


discussion was 


Guest 


erans’ Service Center of Los Angeles 
Area; and Dr. Harvey E. Billig, Jr., 
Chiet of Medical Research, U. S. Navy, 
at the California Tech 
nology. 

The Potomac Chapter is continuing 


Institute of 


its program of luncheon meetings and 
round table discussions. 

Chapter organization activity is re- 
ported in the New England region, 
with initial study of the possibility of 
the creation of several chapters. 








COOPERATIVE 
HOUSING ADVISORY 
SERVICE INITIATED 




















lo help prospective cooperative and 
mutual housing associations in prob 
finances, and 


lems ot organization, 


planning, the Eastern Cooperative 
League has set up an advisory hous 
ing service under the direction of Dale 
Johnson. Consultant services are avail 
able chiefly in the New England and 
Middle 


tion, an inquiry service 1S maintained 


Atlantic regions and, in addi- 


for groups outside this. area. For the 
present, however, no professional archi 
tectural service is provided. 

undertaken by 
the League are preparation of a bibli 


Two jobs already 


ography on cooperative housing and 
revision of the Bureau of Labor Sta 
tistics Bulletin on the organization and 
management of cooperative and mutual 
housing associations. Currently financed 
by the Eastern 
Development Fund, the work of the 
new service is expected eventually to 


Cooperative League 


become self-supporting. The League's 
offices are at 44 West 143rd Street. 
New York City. 
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A COLLEGE CURRICULUM FOR HOUSING 


JOSEPH H. BUNZEL* 





The extent and importance of hous 
ing today is such that it cries for uni 
fication into a total program of study. 
We are certainly far from calling hous 
ing a science but we feel reasonably 
justihed in attempting to sketch the 
main points of a curriculum that might 
lead to better understanding of hous 
ing and that might also serve as a 
basis for a special vocational program 
(a terminal program). There is need 
for men and women in the housing 
profession. Managing 
housing authorities, to cite but one ex 
ample, require special training and 
skill, as do all kinds of executive and 
even special clerical positions in the 


field. 


positions for 


The housing curriculum here pro 
posed, far from being complete, would 
cut across departmental lines in col 
leges and universities. The proposal, 
therefore, may encounter opposition 
from old-time college and university 
administrators but it will probably find 
enthusiastic 


reception by prospective 


students. 

Courses would be chosen from three 
areas of specialized study that we 
might classify as structural (engineer 
ing, architecture, planning, construc 
tion); sanitary (public health); and 
social (economics, social sciences, polit 
ical science). 


First Year 

Generally, a major in college com 
prises 120 credit hours, roughly half 
of which are, more often than not, elec 
tive. For a housing major, then—not 
to speak about graduate studies—the 
greater number of these electives could 
be used. (In the following description, 
about 50 credit hours are assigned to 
In addition, 
one-third of the general courses could 


spec ial housing courses. ) 


easily be slanted to our program; e.g., 


English (usually a six-hour 


running through at 


course, 


least two vears) 


could be so arranged that in a com 
position class some advice on report 
writing could be included; in the bi 
ological sciences (an introductory 
course), some bacteriological material 


could be studied; in mathematics (re 


sentation. 
made. 


Some field trips might be 


Third Year 
the first half of the junior 
year, there might be an extensive six- 
hour 


During 


course in sanitary engineering 
and two hours each of public health, 
architecture, and social problems. In 
the second semester of the junior year, 
these latter courses could be replaced 
by studies of the law of 


the state in 


real estate in 
which the institution is 
located, a study of homemaking, and 
a specialized course in housing eco 
nomics or market analysis. Three hours 
administration should be 


carried throughout the year. It is as- 


in business 


sumed that a three-hour sociology eco 
nomics introduction would be included 


quired for at least two years), some in the general courses, 
basis for a later statistics course could 

be established; in 
might be 


relations. 


psychology, there 
a chapter on landlord-tenant 


Fourth Year 
The senior year ought to be given 
held work, both at 
housing authority developments and in 


over to extensive 


Second Year the slums; also, to instruction in inter 
The sophomore year, in addition to viewing and other social-work tech 
niques; to the working out of a 


theoretical problem of re-housing, in 


covering general material, could very 
well bring in an introductory course 


on the history of housing, preferably cluding some city planning problems; 


from a_ social-anthropological view and to instruction in the use of legal 
point; also a course in elementary sources and terminology (a_ general 


statistics and graphic methods of pre- course in the use and handling of 





FIELD OF STUDY 


Statistics and Methods of 

Graphic Presentation 
Business Administration and Law 
Institutions and Agencies 
Social-Work Techniques 
Practical Work 








Total “Credit ‘Hours | 30 





Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 
. No. Credit Hours No. Credit Hours No. Credit Hours No. Credit Hours 

GENERAL COURSES = acne 

English 6 + (reports) 2 

Physical Education 2 2 (plays) 2 (games) 2 (recreation) 

Biological Science 6 (first. aid) 2 (bacteriology ) 2 (epidemiology ) 2 

Mathemat } 2 2 2 

Mathematics } 2 2 2 

Social Sciences 6 (sociology and 2 (political science) 2 (social problems) 

economics ) 

History and Geography 2 (world) 2 (American) 2 (local) world 

Library | 

Orientation and Ethics 3 (psychology) (psychology ) 
HOUSING COURSES 

Sanitary Engineering 6 4 

Public Health + (principles) 2 (social institutions) 2 (education) 

Architecture 2 (history and appre 2 2 (blueprint reading) 


ACADEMIC YEAR 





clation ) 


(elementary ) 2 

4 (advertising) (accounting) 
| (work) 

l 


(interviewing) 


DN NN NK hy 











SOLE OIE 
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libraries and bibliographies is presup- 
posed). Familiarity with the terms and 
standards relating to construction and 
with — blueprint might be 
brought architectural 
course, supplementing the junior year 
historical and “appreciation” 


reading 
into a senior 
course. 
Then, the student ought to have at 
least one more semester of sanitary en- 
gineering; another four-hour course de- 
voted to the specific housing aspects 
of public health, particularly vital stat 
istics and epidemiology; and a semes 
ters work in community institutions 
and The assumption, of 
course, is that the regular college pro 
gram can easily be worked out in three 
years, so that the fourth year can be 
devoted almost in its entirety to courses 
on housing. 


agencies. 


A few general remarks may not be 
With the 
social-work and 


amiss. exception ot some 
education courses, 
stress should be laid on subject matter 
rather than on methods. The student 
thus will acquire working knowledge 
of his future tasks. Study of another 
language, preferably one of a large 
minority in the student's home com- 
munity or in a community in which 
he may expect to work (Slavic or Ro- 
manic) should be encouraged. In view 
of the mounting tensions in metro- 
politan districts, a seminar on inter- 
racial and intercultural living should 
be held. A specialized materials bureau 
or small library, consisting mainly of 
pamphlets as well as audio-visual aid 
material, could probably be usefully 
employed. 
Postgraduate 

Postgraduate studies might conceiv- 
ably include: research, techniques of 
education and promotion, community 
organization, and detailed studies of 
living under special circumstances, such 
as in public housing developments. 
Also, it would be well if there could 
be some better treatment than the mere 
mentioning of recreation and shopping 
facilities, of city planning and fi 
nancing, and of neighborhood develop 
ment. 

Actually, every institution adopting 
such a program would have to build 
it around its available staff and facili- 
ties. The two main principles, however 
(1. looking at housing as a single, new, 
and unique field, and 2. inter-depart- 
mentalization) must not be sacrificed. 
Roughly, then, a chart for such a cur- 


*Dr. Bunzel is a sociologist, and is at pres 
ent Research Assistant for the Pittsburgh 
Housing Association. He formerly con 
nected with the City Health Department in 
Balumore; founded and directed a sociologi 
cal laboratory in Asheville,’ North Carolina, 
and co-ordinated a curriculum study there. He 
has also taught at Johns Hopkins University 
and other institutions of higher learning. 
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HOW SHOULD RENTS BE SET FOR RELIEF 
FAMILIES IN PUBLIC HOUSING? 





YEWELL W. DILLEHUNT 


Execut ve D rector The t4 


The series of letters on the above sub 


ject in the August 1945, November 
1945, ahd January 1946 Journals, writ 
ten respectively, by Messrs. Strait, 


riculum might look somewhat as ap 
pears on page 58. The parenthetical 


remarks indicate some, not all, time 
devoted to the subject, e.g., some first 
aid within the biology course. It may 
also be noted that in reality such a 
curriculum could be much more flex 
ible than appears from this approxi 


mated chart. 

In formalizing a curriculum for a 
new field such as housing, we may be 
small 
to the danger that besets our whole 
educational system 


subjecting ourselves, in a way, 
the danger ot be 
coming overly specialized and of turn 
ing out “professionals” of 
sciences. It 
again that 
not assume 


pseudo 
here 
would 


should be stressed 
such a 

the dignity of a 
science, but would be a convenient co 


ordination and 


curriculum 


new 


estab 
lished fields of science in order to help 
toward the formulation of a 
social policy. 


correlation of 


distinct 
Housing, thus, would 
serve as a form of social organization 
and, in fact, social control. 
lish such more 
necessary today than has been true at 
any other time in the period of our 
development as a nation. To make 
leadership in these “control” fields ac 
cessible to as great a number of com 
mon men and 
would be one result 


To estab 


controls seems to be 


women as_ possible, 
and perhaps not 
the only important one—of the devel 


opment ot housing as a curriculum. 








DR. BUNZEL’S CURRICULUM... 


is based on his concept of hous- 
ing as a single and unique field 
of social action designed to satisfy 
one basic human need. Starting 
with a sociological typology, Dr. 
Bunzel then subdivides the unit 
into three areas of arts and sci- 
ences: structural (engineering, 
planning, architectural); sanitary 
(education, arts, and medicine— 
particularly, preventive medicine 
and public health); and social 
(law, economics—particularly land 
use and control—sociology and 
social problems, social work). 

Unfortunately, space limitations 
have prevented the publication in 
the Journal of Dr. Bunzel’s “’Con- 
cept,” together with and as a 
background for this presentation 
of a college curriculum for housing. 




















using Authority 


f Baltimore City 
Pomeroy, Ihlder, and Holtzendorff has 
struck a good many responsive chords 
here. 

Setting aside all the theories as to 
double and single subsidies, and all the 
implications otf motivation so tar set 
forth, we have stated the 


case to our 


selves thus: 


First 


public money, tax money, ts being ex 
pended by various agencies to accom 


plish certain definite legal purposes 


Public Welfare expends funds for the 


sole purpose of alleviating suffering 
caused by poverty. It supplements in- 
sufficient income or even supplies in 
come when nonexistent, to make food, 
clothes, and shelter of any 


sort avail 


able to meet dire need. 


Public Housing applies public funds 
to defray deficits caused by insufficient 
rent income to pay fully for adequate 
dwelling space. Its objective is not to 
relieve distress but to improve housing 
conditions which are otherwise not sub 
ject to improvement. It is not charged 
with the relief of distress. 


Second ... 


public tax income is by public action de 
voted to both these objectives specifically 
and for no other purpose. Welfare off 
cials tell us they have no decision in the 
matter of the quality of facilities ob 
tained with public their 
If they make rent allowances 
it is to keep families off the street and 
to keep them in whatever habitation 


funds in 
charge. 


they occupy regardless of quality. 

By the same token public housing 
can not spend more than it gets. Rent 
plus public subsidy constitutes all its in- 
come. Public subsidy by law must go 
to produce minimum adequate hous 
ing. 

Third... 


under Baltimore’s existing graded rent 
system, what happens in effect is this. 
An average rent per family over an en- 
tire development is closely estimated, 
based on average income of families in 
substandard housing renting well below 
the market price for adequate dwelling 
space. This gives an expected revenue 
for the whole development. This is 
deducted from the estimated expenses 
of operation, maintenance, and debt 
service, which combined are always 
greater than the rent income. The dif- 
terence is the subsidy which is then by 
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OPERATIONS 


MICHAEL A. BATNICK 


Senior Administrative 
Analyst for Management 
Federal Public Housing Authorit 


Administrative program planning, in 
public housing as elsewhere in the field 
of public administration, is now evolv 
ing from the realm of esoteric, some 
what long-haired mysteries (that oper 
ating personnel and line administrators 
could not quite fathom) to the status of 
a system of practical tools of adminis 
trative coordination and controls. More 
than that, it is being employed as a 
means for organizing for good sound 
operations and for keeping all levels of 
responsible supervisors informed of op 
erating progress and efficiency in meet 
ing goals. Also, because program plan 
ning involves all levels of supervision, 
a valuable byproduct of the process is 
improved esprit de corps. 

This planning aspect of organization 
is currently finding expression at the 
Federal Public Housing Authority in 
what is called an “Operating Program.” 
This Operating Program, used exten- 
sively as a master control program by 
FPHA’s top administrators, is flexible 
enough to be employed profitably [vx 





BETTER PROGRAMS 


PLANNING = iweroven EFFICIENCY 


BETTER BUDGET CONTROL 











Some suggestions for planning a work program as a basis for preparing 
more realistic annual budgets and for attaining higher operating goals 
and improved administration. 











the same purpose by both large and 
small local authorities. Before suggest 
ing specifically how such program plan 
ning can benefit local authorities and 
before suggesting how authorities 
might proceed in that direction, it may 
be well to review FPHA’s experience 
along this line. 
Central and Regional Offices 

For a year now in the Central Office, 
and for six months in the Regional 
Offices, we have had Operating Pro 
grams in effect. Plans are now being 
made to extend the Operating Program 
concept to the federally operated project 
level through a broadening of the an 
nual budgeting function into an oper 
ations planning function. The tech 
niques, forms, and procedures for plan- 
ning the operations in these several 
administrative levels (including the 
local authority level) may differ, but 
the objectives are the same: a planned 
operation, a breaking away from the 
“hand-to-mouth,” —“putting-out-fires” 
type of operation that anticipates 


RENTS FOR RELIEF FAMILIES—continued 


agreement frozen at an annual amount 
over a period of years. Now when any 
rent is reduced below this average it is 
obvious that another rent must be put 
up above this average. Therefore, in 
effect, every relief client that rents an 
apartment at a less-than-average rent is 
reducing the amount of public housing 
subsidy that might otherwise be avail- 
able to provide decent housing for self- 
supporting low-income families. In ef- 
fect, then, these latter families, without 
sufficient funds to themselves 
safely and healthfully, are sacrificing 
the share of public housing subsidy for 
which they are eligible to the city’s 
public welfare system—a system that 
does not make proper rent allowances 
to its clients. 

Should welfare tenants in public 
housing developments be assigned rents 
graded.to their relief allowances, one 
of two things must happen. Either the 
total subsidy for the development must 
go up, which is a diversion of public 
funds from their intended use, or some 
of the tenants are going to have to 
pay more for the accommodations they 
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house 


Neither of these results 
seems equitable. One is taking from 
the poor to help the poorer. The other 
is taking from the taxpayer, without 
letting him know it, money he has 
contributed for the improvement of 
housing conditions, not for relieving 
distress. He has already subscribed to 
the relief of distress in another, openly 
recognized relief fund. 

We maintain that housing is carrying 
its full load economically and that the 
relief client must pay the average rent 
per room as set, regardless of his other 
needs. Thus welfare rent relief allow- 
ances will be realistically set to pay for 
good housing—not scaled so low that 
they can do nothing more than con- 
tinue to subsidize the worst housing. 

We do not think the resort to the 
hidden subsidies that are implicit in 
less-than-average rentals to relief clients 
is good for a city and we know it is 
bad for public housing. 

We agree in full with Mr. Ihlder’s 
letter, which has already said well and 
fully many of the things we otherwise 
would say. 


now occupy. 


neither the needs, the problems, the di 
rection, nor the goals of an organiza 
tion—nor the things that should be 
done preventively to achieve 
economy and efficiency. 


greater 


Every six months, each member of 
the executive staff sits down with his 
operating staff and thinks out what 
should be the odjectives for the hous 
ing program and, more particularly, for 
his area of housing responsibility, for 
the next six months. The group con 
siders what, in its opinion, the agency 
should seek to accomplish. The execu 
tive heads then send the recommenda 
tions resulting from their deliberations 
with their staffs, to the designated co 
ordinator of the plan (in this case the 
Administrative Planning Divison). The 
Division correlates the various propos 
als—including, of course, those of the 
Regional Directors, who have gone 
through the same process with their 
staffs and have submitted 
recommendations. 


Regional 


The Six Months’ Program 


The Commissioner then meets with 
his executive staff, and a group of 
major objectives, usually about seven 
or ten in number, are formulated. 
These objectives become the core 
around which is built the plan of oper 
ations. Each Branch of the organiza 
tion then proceeds to plan out the 
projects it must and can undertake and 
complete during the six-month period 
in order to accomplish the objectives 
set for the agency (with start and finish 
time elements so scheduled that the 
work load is spread evenly across the 
period, thus permitting coordination of 
production). This is not a task of 
guessing. Every organizational unit 
making up the Branch must critically 
examine its resources and its potential 
and undertake only what it can accom- 
plish, taking into account (but not sub- 


mitting in its plans) routine and re- 
curring work which the staff must 
carry. 


The Final Stage 


The final stage in preparation of the 
Operating Program is a series of staff 
conferences at which the Commissioner 
gives final approval to each Branch pro- 
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gram making up the Central Office 
Operating Program. 

When we have arrived at this point, 
we have agreed on objectives, projects, 
timing, and organizational assignments 
—all of which have been worked out 
and carefully recorded. It remains now 
for the Branches to make more de- 
tailed staff assignments for these pro- 
jects. The resulting Operating Pro- 
gram, together with our recurring, con- 
tinuous, and routine functions, becomes 
our raison d'etre. 

The Operating Program and the 
periodic progress reports now become a 
control tool against which are measured 
progress and efficiency, a tool which 
keeps all supervisory levels in touch 
with operations and progress. A central 
control point must now be established 
to operate the control mechanics and 
the follow-through controls for the top 
administrator. Unless topside uses these 
controls, most of the value of opera- 
tions planning is lost. Through 
monthly reports on progress, the re- 
sponsible administrator is able to tell 
how effectively and with what efficiency 
the goals for the program period are 
being achieved; where the weak spots 
are in his organization; and where the 
strong points are. (The mechanics of 
reporting and controls and much of the 
mechanics involved in preparation of 
the Operating Program are more fully 
described in Section 3103:1 of the 
FPHA Manual of Policy and Proced- 
ure; it is recommended reading for 
local authority officials interested in 
setting up a program planning mechan- 
ism.) 

Of course, this kind of a program 
must be dynamic as well as flexible if 
it is to have maximum use value; 
dynamic, in that it must keep step 
with the progress of events and flexible 
in that it must be adjustable and easy 
to amend as it appears that original 
goals were over-enthusiastic or capaci- 
ties were under-estimated—or as pres- 
sures of unforeseen and unforeseeable 
current activities make it necessary 
to postpone some of the planned activi- 
ties. 

It is this type of Operating Program 
as discussed up to this point that would 
be most useful at the local authority 
administrative level. 


Project Operations Planning 


There is another type of program 
planning that may be more suitable to 
project level operations. The objectives 
of such planning are the same: an in- 
telligent approach to guiding and con- 
trolling an operation. The technique 
only is different. What is recommended 
for project level program planning is, 
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briefly, to substitute operations plan 
ning for the traditional method of 
planning a monetary operating budget. 
In past years, while we have some- 
times gone through some very fancy 
“figure maneuvering,” essentially, we 
have done little but say: “Last year’s 
budget for operating services was $2.07; 
last year’s actual was $2.04; this year I 
should be able to do better, so I'll set it 
at $2.01.” 

There was no real consideration or 
organized thinking given over to what 
we intended to accomplish with the 
project this year; as to what 
needed; what might be postponed; 
what must be done; what it was de- 
sirable that we do; what, if done this 
year, would save much money three 
years from now when it must be done; 
etc. 

All these considerations constitute 
the primary planning processes, all of 
which at a Jater stage, should be trans- 
lated into the monetized budget. In 
short, this plan of operation for the 
project, should be the annual “budget” 
job. 


was 


Mechanics for Doing the Job 

The mechanics for achieving this 
goal probably need to be little more 
than proceeding along the lines sketched 
out in the above paragraph, that is, 
propounding a set of similar questions 
as they relate to a particular project. 
The result should be a plan describing 
the goals of the project for a year—for 
example, reaching a lower income 
grade than heretofore, or reestablishing 
an extensive program of tenant main- 
tenance that had been let slide during 
the war years. The program would also 
include major undertakings such as 
cycle repainting, resodding, replacing 
certain worn-out equipment, etc. All 
these items should be fully discussed, 
including descriptions of costs in terms 
of both man-hours and materials. 

The second part of this task would 
be to translate these items to standard 
recap sheets (to be supplied by FPHA) 
and to add to them the and 
recurring items of cost, thus arriving 
at money and staff total figures. 

The final stage of the programming 
would be the transferring of these items 
to budget and payroll forms. 


routine 


Out of all of these facts and figures 
there should come an independent an 
alysis of staff needs from which there 
could be drawn conclusions as to what 
kind and how many men would be 
needed to do the job and just how they 
would be used over the year. There 
should result also an intelligent plan 
for spending the allotted budget to ac- 
complish defined objectives. (The me- 
chanics involved in these processes and 
a fuller description of the philosophy 


and the methodology involved in proj 
ect operating program planning will 
probably be released shortly in a re 
vision of FPHA Bulletin 35.) 

This piece has been written mostly in 
the hope that it will stimulate interest 
in this proposed approach to planned 
operations and to administrative con 
trols. I am hoping that local officials 
will be stimulated to make comments 
on such a system or on experiences of 
their local authorities or projects in in 
stalling and operating programs of this 
kind and | am hoping, further, that 
the Journal will see fit to publish such 
comments. Out of them we may be 
able to improve on the approaches sug 
gested above—or perhaps, as a result 
ot such exchanges, we may even be able 
to aspire to higher and broader goals. 


GEORGE EDWARDS, former Sec 
retary-Director of the Detroit Housing 
Commission, was discharged from the 
Army early in January and is now back 
at the post to which he went from the 
Housing President of 
After two 
years in the Army, he says he still be 
lieves that housing and racial tensions 


Commission 
Detroit's Common Council. 


are Detroit's top problems. 

ARTHUR G. LONG, H. W. HILL- 
YARD, and RICHARD E. AUDSLEY 
are all recent recruits to the staff of the 
Housing Authority of the City and 
County of San Francisco—two of them 
being former staff members, now re- 
turning after several years in the armed 
services, Mr. Long as a Lieutenant in 
the Navy and Mr. Audsley as a Captain 
in the Army. Mr. Long, formerly man 
Holly Court, the 
housing development in San Francisco 


ager of first public 
and later associated with the Housing 
Authority of the County of Los An 
geles, is now Assistant Executive Di 
rector and head of the administrative 
division of the San Francisco Authority. 
Mr. Audsley, on the staff from 1939 to 
1942, now heads the Authority's public 
information department. Mr. Hillyard, 
who was not formerly connected with 
the Authority, placed in 
charge of its technical division. He is 


has been 
an architect and engineer, and former 
Commander in the United States Navy. 

LESTER ASHEIM been ap- 
pointed Librarian for the Region VII 
office of FPHA 
fice professional librarian in the coun- 
try. Late in February he was in Wash- 
ington and in NAHO’s Chicago office 
reviewing 


has 
the only regional of- 
classification 


housing sys- 
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tems. NAHO plans to keep in touch 
with Mr. Asheim’s work in the beliet 
that it may provide some new and help- 
ful answers to the frequently encoun- 
tered question of how to classity or 
file housing material in order that it 
may serve its maximum possible uses 
quickly and easily. 

JAMES T. HUBBELL is the new 
Executive Director- Manager of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Ham 
mond, Indiana, having taken office 
February 11. He was formerly a man 
ager of two of the war housing develop 
ments of the Chicago Housing Author 
ity and for several past months was 
with the War Relocation Authority in 
Chicago. 

ELLIS TUMPSON has resigned as 
Director of Management of the Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Pittsburgh 
to enter private business. He had only 
recently returned to the Authority after 
having been in the Navy for more than 
three years. He was appointed to the 
management position in absentia while 
in service, having previously been the 
Authority’s Executive Assistant. Alfred 
L. Tronzo has been appointed to take 
Mr. Tumpson’s place. He is a former 
member of the state legislature and was 
chief clerk in the city treasurer’s 
office from 1934 until 1942, when he 
volunteered for service in the United 
States Army. 

RICHARD L. STEINER early this 
year took office as Director of the Land 
Development Commission of Baltimore 
City, the recently established city agency 
with power to clear land for sale or 
lease to redevelopment agencies. Mr. 
Steiner took his new position after hav- 
ing served with the Navy for some 
time at the Air Station in Jacksonville, 
Florida. He previously was on the staff 
of the United States Housing Author- 
ity. 





THE QUALITIES OF 
AN EXECUTIVE... 


Character . . . orderliness in 
mind and in action . . . poise 
and control of temper . . . 
respect for time, its value and 
its use . . . ability to assume 
responsibility . . . to cooperate 
. .. to take and give construc- 
tive criticism...to compromise 
when necessary .. . a sense of 
humor . . . broadmindedness 
. . . action without procrastina- 
tion . . . wisdom to understand 
that it is no sign of weakness 
to seek help from competent 
sources . . . clarity of thought 
. « » good judgment. 
The American 
Management Association 
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SEARCH THE NATION— 
for Top Housing Personnel 


WILLIAM C. ROGERS 


Personnel Secretary 
Public Administration Clearing House 


Once a local housing authority is 
established, the most crucial task 
facing the members of the authority 
is the appointment of an executive di 
rector. The success of local housing is 
dependent in very large part on the 
person selected for this position. The 
executive director is responsible for the 
operation of the authority. It is his 
duty to make the day-to-day decisions 
that in the determine 
whether or not the city has a housing 
authority of which it can be justly 
proud. He appoints the staff and must 
bear final responsibility for its per- 


aggregate 


formance. He administers the project 
finances and must take the lead in 
making plans for the program’s future 
—plans that will be closely identified 
with the members of the authority. 
The maintenance of the buildings and 
the skilled touch needed to produce 
congenial tenant relationships are 
among the myriad responsibilities that 
only the director can assume. 


Those responsible for the all-im- 
portant task of appointing the execu- 
tive director can feel that they have 
discharged this heavy public duty 
properly only if they have found the 
best available person... and ap- 
pointed him. In all but the rarest of 
cases, their selection should be made 
following a well planned nationwide 
search, climaxed by a competitive ex- 
amination. In a few cases, in estab- 
lished authorities, there may be an 
individual already on the staff who 
definitely merits promotion to the top 
position in the organization, but even 
in such cases it has been shown that it 
is well to compare the suitability of 
such a person with other possible can- 
didates. In even rarer cases, there may 
be an individual living in the local 
community who has had the rigorous 
training and housing experience that 
make him the best possible choice for 
the position. Such a case might arise 
if there were a federally-operated hous- 
ing development in the city or a large 
private development, directed by a per- 
son with a real knowledge of and 
sympathy for public housing. Few 
cities other than the largest are blessed 
with a surplus of people eligible and 
available for the trying and delicate 
job of administering a housing au- 
thority. 


What has been said here about the 
highest appointive position in the local 
authority can be said with equal truth, 
of course, of other professional and 
high-ranking administrative housing 
personnel. Employees in these classifi 
cations, too, in order to do their jobs 
well, need experience or training in 
the housing field—or in one of the 
other professions of public administra- 
tion. Further, housing authorities 
might very well recruit nationally for 
even the beginning professional or ad- 
ministrative personnel in order to find 
the best possible young potential hous- 
ing executives in the country. Such 
careful recruitment should be under- 
taken in the expectation that, ulti- 
mately, these newcomers will be pro- 
moted to top positions in the author- 
ity. However, since many authorities 
have small staffs and since the posi- 
tion of executive director is so im- 
portant to the 
operations, 


success of authority 
techniques for selecting 
personnel for this position are empha- 


sized in this statement. 


The First Step 


The first step in the open recruit 
ment of any type of personnel is the 
preparation of a job specification, list- 
ing the duties and required qualifica 
tions of the position. The specification 








MR. ROGERS conducts a joint 
personnel service for the fifteen 
organizations of public adminis- 
tration officials that are housed 
together at 1313 East Sixtieth 
Street in Chicago—organizations 
that in the past ten years have be- 
come identified with their street 
address and are frequently referred 
to as “’1313” agencies. Mr. Rog- 
ers maintains “personal history” 
files of persons qualified by edu- 
cation and experience for respon- 
sible administrative positions in 
all branches of federal, state, and 
local government— including hous- 
ina. When either he or one of the 
"1313" agencies is asked to sug- 
sest candidates for job openings, 
he draws on his files as a basis for 
his suggestions. 

Mr. Rogers’ article, therefore, 
is written on the basis of his ex- 
perience in filling positions not 
only in the field of housing but in 
all fields of public administration. 
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constitutes a formal statement of the 
type of experience and training de- 
sired. Its preparation will help crystal 
lize in the minds of the authority 
members a conception of the qualifica- 
tions a good director should have. 

This specification, including the sal 
ary or salary range offered, the closing 
date for receipt of applications, and 
the date of the examination, should be 
sent to all those persons applying for 
the position. This specification may 
also serve as an announcement of an 
available position and may be sent to 
other housing authorities over the coun- 
try, or to federal housing agencies, to 
organizations of housing officials, to 
individuals, and to general mailing 
lists such as NAHO’s. 

Although the housing profession has 
a relatively small number of members, 
these members are held together 
through a number of professional or- 
ganizations. Thus, most of the com- 
petent housers in the country can be 
reached through organizations of public 
officials. The best single source of ap 
plicants tor a director’s position is thus 
through a notice in the Journal of 
Housing, which is distributed monthly 
to some 3,000 housers. Notices could 
also be sent to the International City 
Managers’ Association or to the Amer 
ican Society of Planning Officials 
both neighbors of NAHO and _ the 
Journal of Housing in the “1313” 
building in Chicago. ICMA and ASPO 
either list openings in the general field 
of public administration in their publi- 
cations or use other methods to dissem- 
inate notices of job opportunities. The 
Personnel Exchange of the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, which 
works closely with the “1313” organi 
zations, supplies personal history rec- 
ords of housing personnel to public 
authorities on request. It already has 
on file the “histories” of several hun 
dred housing officials. 


Another Step 

As a next step in the procedure, after 
a suitable period has been given for 
the receipt of applications, those ap 
plications that have been submitted up 
to that point should be sorted to ex- 
clude any that do not come up to the 
minimum qualifications outlined in the 
specification. The examination that 
follows can include a written test—or 
the applicants can be rated  subjec- 
tively and those who seem best quali- 
fied can be given an oral interview. 

If there is a city civil service com- 
mission in the city seeking housing 
applicants, it can be of great assistance 
in the whole recruitment and examina- 
tion procedure. If the authority is 
covered by the city civil service com- 
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POSITIONS 


MA-1, MAINTENANCE ENGINEER— 
WEST COAST 
Should have civi ngineering degre 

equivalent, together with practica working 
knowledge of architectural dratung: engineer 
ing mechanics; and all phases of construction 
engineering, including site development, struc 
tural design, landscaping, plumbing and heat 
ing, electrical installation, and painting. Must 
be able to evaluate development maintenance 


programs and check engineering data in con 


nection with operation of multiple-tamily de 
velopments of local housing authority. Salary 
$322 tw $403 er month 


} 


MA-2, ORGANIZER, HEALTH _IN.- 
SURANCE PROGRAM—MIDWEST 


A well-known foundation ts looking for a 
full-tume organizer for a large private health 
iMsurance program. Position involves travel 
ing through midwest. Salary—up to $10,000 


AVAILABLE 


MA-3, TENANT RELATIONS AIDE— 
NEW ENGLAND 


Woman, 35 to 40 years of age, to work 
with mal Nousing iuthorit in low-rent hous 
ing progra Should have either housing of 
community activities, domestic science, or USO 
background and training. Salarv—$1950 to 
$208 


MA-4, BUDGET ANALYST—EAST 
CENTRAL 
Must be a veteran residing in Ohio, Mich 


wan, or Kentucky Public administration 


background preterable to one essentially in 
wcounting. Salar $2980 to $4300 
MA-5, GENERAL ADMINISTRA- 


TION—EAST CENTRAL 
Must be a veteran residing in Ohio, Mich 
igan, or Kentuck Work involves 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MW-1, Male, 45 years—HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT 

Now manager of Negro family develop 
ment consisting of 300 dwelling units and 
commercials: two and one-half years experi 


ence as housing manager. War veteran. Will 


ing to live anywhere. Education—three vears 


college 


MW-2, Male, 33 years—HOUSING, 
PLANNING ADMINISTRATION 
AND TECHNICAL DIRECTION 
Nearly two years in Navy, most recently 
publications officer in Hawan: five years with 
local housing authority, first as planner and 
finally as technical director: two years, de 
signer and planner with city planning com 
mission; one year, architectural designer with 
private firm. Education—bachelor’s and mas 
ter's degrees in architecture and city planning 


MW-3, Male, 33 years—HOUSING, 
SOCIAL WORK ADMINISTRATION 


Nearly three ears in Army as clinical 
psychologist and psvchiatric social worker, past 


mission, the authority members should 
exert every effort to have waived any 
existing rules limiting competition to 
local people. Such rules can usually 
be waived if no one can be found lo 
cally who can perform the duties sat 
isfactorily. A housing authority, how 
ever, should demand the best person 
available and not one who barely meets 
the minimum qualifications. The au 
thority can assist civil service agencies 
by bringing to their attention informa- 
tion as to how the announcement of 
job opportunities can be made to 


veterans 
iffairs. Salar $4300 and over 
year as Lieutenant: one car as manager of 
war housing development—&50 tamily units, 
16 dormitors two years as psychiatric case 
worker; tour years as social case worker. Edu 


cation A.B sOcIolog' M.A. social work 


MW-4, Male, 28 years—HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT, RESEARCH 


Three ind = one-halt ears mm Arm a 
psychologist and psychiatric social worker 
vear as high school teacher ear as interne 
with local housing authority; four vears as 
interne in social work and educational guid 
ance Fducation—A.B. sociology M.S.S.A 
ocjal work 
MW-5, Male, 28 years—HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT 

Three ears in Nav most recently i 
Lieutenant on hospital ship ear as director 
of settlement house: two years as social work 


interne; season as program director and head 
counselor of children’s camp. Education 
A.B. economics and sociology; M.S.S.A. socia 
group work 


reach a maximum of housing officials. 

Public housing needs the most com 
petent administrators available from 
among the thousands of trained and 
experienced men and women scattered 
over the country. Local housing au- 
thority members will find that filling 
the executive director's post through 
nationwide recruitment will be the best 
investment they can possibly make of 
their time and money—an investment 
in the cause of better housing for an 
increasing proportion of our 140 mil 
lion population. 
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Selected 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
FOR SOCIAL WELFARE, by Wayne 
McMillen. 1945. 658 pp. $4.75. Uni 
versity of Chicago Press, 58th and 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

The author of “Community Organ 
ization for Social Welfare” is respected 
among housers as an energetic and 
progressive commissioner of the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority, for which 
reason, if for no other, it is only 
natural that we should look with in 
terest at what he has written. 


The danger is that the pertinence 
to housing of Mr. McMillen’s book 
may not be recognized by many of 
us who work in housing. A_ book 
about welfare” and written 
primarily for social workers ordinarily 
will not appeal to housers as having 
any possible application to the per- 
formance of a better housing job. In 
this case, I wish to make 


“social 


a special 
plea to housers that they use a study 
of Mr. McMillen’s book as a means 
of learning how community agencies 
are organized and of discovering what 
causes such agencies to prosper or fail. 
The fate of local housing authorities, 
particularly, is tied up with the condi- 
tions that Mr. McMillen has described. 


The author discusses his subject by 
treating separately the process and the 
structure of community organizations. 
I believe that Part I, Process, will be 
of the most value to housers. The 
chapters on the 
Agency 


“Development of 
Leadership,” “Individualizing 
the Community,” and “Public Rela 
tions and Community Organization” 
are outstanding. In a number of in 
stances, public housing is used to illus- 
trate the ideas advanced in the text. 
A succinct description of the com- 
munity organization process, for ex 
ample, is illustrated by the following: 


“At present there is widespread in- 
difference, ignorance, and __ hostility 
toward public housing. There are some 
groups, however, genuinely concerned 
about the state of housing in the com- 
munity and eager to find ways to 
remedy the situation. If, over a period 
of years, an number of 
groups become concerned about sub 
standard housing and if they find 
a plan of action which most of them 
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increasing 


will support, it may be assumed that 
communication of group with group 
has been effective and that, in this 
one area at least, increased integra- 
tion of community life has resulted. 
As the community organization process 
bears fruit, a newly identified problem 
in group life becomes widely under- 
stood more quickly than formerly, and 
the opportunities for achieving a 
planned program of action are corre- 
spondingly enlarged.” 

Mr. McMillen treats in a_ practical, 
matter-of-fact manner such techniques 
as advisory committees, methods of 
dealing with opposition, and “the art 
of compromise,” thereby shedding light 
on how to handle a number of the 
situations that face the houser in his 
every-day work. 

Altogether, it is a 
cumstance tor 


fortunate cir- 
housers that a man 
who combines active local housing au- 
thority experience with a broad knowl- 
edge of social welfare and public agen 
cies generally has chosen to write this 
study of community organizations. 


Ellis Ash 


ARE THE OBJECTIONS TO 
$.1592 VALID? January 1946. 14 pp. 
mimeo. Housing Legislation Informa 
tion Service, 1015 15th Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. Answers such 
typical questions asked about the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft bill, as: Is there 
enough housing credit without §.1592? 
Is the 95 per cent mortgage sound? 
Is the 32-year mortgage sound? Is the 
85 per cent firm commitment neces- 
sary? Would the cost of $.1592 be rea- 
sonable? Is $.1592 a “public housing 
bill?” Who favors $.1592? 


WANT A NEW HOME>? Here’s the 
Key. 1945. Unpaged. American Fed- 
eration of Labor Housing Committee, 
AFL Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
The key to your new home, according 
to this popular leaflet, is $.1592, the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill. 
Suggests ways in which the citizen can 
help to get the measure passed. 

LOW-RENT HOUSING. 1945. Un- 
paged. 5 cents. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. An 
effective FPHA pamphlet. Reviews his- 
tory of the public low-rent program, 
explains requirements of United States 
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Housing Act, and analyzes financing 
operations under the Act. 


THERE’S NO PLACE: like home 
if you can get one. CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee Pamphlet-of-the-Month 
No. 6. 22 pp. Annual subscription to 
series, $1.00. This pamphlet also avail- 
able in mass quantities at $35 per 
thousand, pro-rated for smaller quanti- 
ties. CIO Political Action Committee, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. Reviews background of 
current housing shortage and explains 
the necessity for two national policies: 
(1) to take care of immediate needs, 
along the lines of the Wyatt program 
and (2) to meet long-range housing 
needs by passage of the Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft bill. Lists the type of action 
that the average citizen and the trade 
union can take to get these two policies 
adopted. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT: 
FEDERAL PUBLIC HOUSING AU- 
THORITY. January 1 to December 31, 
1944. 215 pp. Federal Public Housing 
Authority, Longfellow Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Will be reviewed in 
an early issue of The Journal of 
HOUSING. 

N218. NEW HOUSING BILL IN 
SENATE: Senators Wagner, Ellender, 
Taft Jointly Sponsor S. 1592. 4 pp. 
Free on request of NAHO. A sum- 
mary of the main provisions of S. 1592, 


reprinted from the November Journal 
of HOUSING. 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active 
Individual Associate .......... ‘ 


Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with annual in- 
comes under $2409) 


Sustaining 
and upward in: multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 
minimum. 


Complete details available 


on request. 
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